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LIFE AND A DVENTURES OF AMARIAH ACKWORTH, A.B. | right one. He relies particularly on one circumstance. The 
eco |day’upon which Ackworth was born, was one upon which the 
Original. 


|town of New Scrambleton was visited by a tremendous thun- 


To petatt the leading incidents of the life of a great man — to 1 |der-storm; and this is aided by the recollection that the births 


: ere : : ; . ,||of illustrious men have been often accompanied by some terri- 
delineate his character and criticise his works in an impartial || P : 


‘ble convulsions of the elements, as if prophetic of their high 
|destinies. Judah further testifies, and has repeatedly offered his 
oath, that the lightning — its attraction there being easily ac- 


manner, is no feeble task ; and the writer of this sketch is fully 





aware of his inability to do any thing like justice to the all-im- || 
portant subject he has taken up. To write the life of the indi- 


counted for upon the same principles — struck a tree directly 


| 
vidual who has occupied so conspicuous a place in the world, as | 
| 


beside the room where the young child was born. The sexton, 
has he whose name forms the title of this sketch, requires the || y 
}/on the other hand, stoutly maintains that the young Ackworth 


|| was not born until after the election of his father to the ston| 





pen of a Homer or an Emmons. It has been with the utmost | 


reluctance that this task has been undertaken, proceeding, as | 


aig ae ee \|of field-driver, and that it was in consequence of that election 
has been said, from a painful sense of inability. But the con- || 

: : ; : Saath ||that he removed from the Harry’s Hill mansion to the one in | 

sideration that the memory of this noble-minded individual has || |, : : ; : ‘ : ae 

¥ || the village, in order to be in the more immediate vicinity of the | 

. . . | 

scene of his duties. The other spot, namely, the log cottage, | 


so long remained uninvoked — that no abler historian has un- 


dertaken to present his life to an applauding public in the glow- ||’ 
- ||is supported by equally strenuous advocates, —and moreover, 
| 


done, posterity might have reason to reproach the contempora- | 


ing terms it deserves, and that, unless something were quickly ie ; : 

: the enthusiastic lovers of romance have universally declared in 
; eae é Ree 5 ale : favor of this, as contrasting finely with his future greatness. 
ries of this illustrious individual for failing to transmit 40 them ||“ on - y ‘i 


: : we er . || Thus posterity are left almost as if entirely in the dark. — 
in the ‘ unperishing colors of mind,’ the virtues and character- | 


istics of so eminent a patriot ;— all these considerations, I say, Volumes might be filled with the claims of either, but without || 
aroused the mind of the writer and caused him to set immedi- | cnlightening the public in the least. I have remages ong give 
ately to work to endeavor to avoid the stain that might thus be | ||in as few words as possible, an idea of the claims of all. The 
cast upon the present age, for so long suffering the glowing sub- || only way that remains for the enthusiastic admirer of Amariah 
ject to remain untouched. And while he would not surely wish || | Ackworth, who wishes to visit the exact birth-place, and repeat 
to incur the imputation of vanity, he desires to hope that the pres- || his stanzas to the memory of that illustrious individual, is, to go 


to each of the disputed places, engrave his name upon the door- 
ent generation will duly appreciate his disinterested motives in | é sets . 
|| post of each — repeat his apostrophe in each, that he may be 
engaging in this arduous undertaking, of all which he does not || 2 , : 
mn || sure to be correct; for no other place offers any reasonable claims 
Vo that he looks for || 


the reward he is certainly not vain in thinking is due to the/ 


doubt, posterity will not be unmindfual. : 4 
||to the honor, and one of them is undoubtedly the birth-place of 


Amariah Ackworth, A.B. 
Happily the same obscurity does not rest upon the time of 


It is surely not without a fair show of justice that the enaial Mr. Ackworth’s birth; this is placed beyond a doubt. He was 
is cast upon the contemporaries of Amariah Ackworth, A.B., for || 


thus neglecting to shadow forth his astonishing virtues and bril- | 


faithful — he would not add eloquent, historian and biographer. 


‘born on Saturday the thirty-first day of April, A. D. 17—, at 


; ial Airey: | fifty-eight minutes past three in the morning, by the old clock 
liant talents. The histories of distinguished men should ever 


be before posterity —their virtues are fit objects to incite the 
rising generations to a laudable spirit of emulation. When pos- 
terity shall gaze with admiration upon the brilliant halo that 
shall surround the inspiring name of the illustrious Ackw orth, || 
then will that of the illustrious historian who transmits it to | 


| in his father’s kitchen. 
Amariah Ackworth was the son of Zephaniah and Dorothy 
| Ackworth, the former a farmer of the flourishing town of New 








|Scrambleton, and the latter his wife. His ancestry was poor | 
but exceedingly respectable, the name being often found on the || 
records of the town as filling many important offices, — one of| 
|| which, that of field-driver, having been in the family, descend- 

The birth-place of great men is ever an object of enquiry and| ing from father to son, for more than half a century previous to || 
interest — and that of Amariah Ackworth will be far from other- | the birth of Amariah. His grandfather had been one of the 
wise. The house where Shakspeare was born is now reverenc- |) oyerseers of the town. His ancestry on his mother’s side was | 
ed and visited by the admirers of that great poet. Posterity, equally respectable, his mother’s great-grandfather having come | 
even to the lowest, must mourn that the exact birth-place of the || from England in the year 


them, be embalmed in their hearts as the benefactor of mankind. | 





, where several of the family, as 
great subject of this history must in all probability ever remain | may be readily proved by referance to the town from which they 
unknown, and the gratification of standing under the roof where | emigrated, held high and important offices 
it is certain he first breathed, must be denied. Unfortunate it | Young Ackworth early showed signs of a superior genius. — 
is that this must be so, and that some means cannot be taken to | He was distinguished from his boyhood for his insuperable aver- 
decide the bitter dispute that has so long raged between the || sion to manual labor, and a disposition to support himself rather 
three rival spots that claim to be the birth-place of the immortal by the exercise of his prodigious powers of mind. So deep at 
Ackworth, but which in all probability will never be settled. — tienes was his abstraction, as he sat himself down beside his task, 
All that is known, and doubtless ever will be known, is the town || that many would suppose him asleep; but he would aver to the 
where he was born. As America is the birth-place of Wash- | contrary. His eyes would be closed to shut out all other things || 
ington, so is the town of New Scrambleton the undisputed birth- || that might interrupt the all-absorbing topic of his thoughts, and 
place of Amariah Ackworth, A.B. The dispute which has been | the movement of his head in accordance with those secret laws 
alluded to, is between three different houses. Each has its ad- } | which create such a sympathy between the physical and intel- 
vocates, and each advocate is as strenuous for his particular | Iie ctual parts, would keep strict time with the vibrations of’ his || 
place as might be expected from the brilliant fame of the indi-|| active mind. His blunders in such fits of abstraction were of 
vidual who has unconsciously stirred up this quarrel. ‘pte of the most amusing character —such as chopping himself 
Judah Kelton, from whom have been obtained most of the in-|| from the tree by setting on the limb instead of the trunk — 
cidents of the following sketch, so far as relates to the boyhood | swallowing alone rare and favorite dishes, without seeming to 
of the distinguished individual, asserts and maintains his ground || } reflect that the rest of the family were entitled to an equal share 
with a good show of reason, that Amariah was born in the white 
house at the foot of Harry’s Hill, about one mile and forty-six || less abstracted mind would have conccived it ought to ed, 














nating a button on the door instead of the post, where a 


rods from the village in New Scrambleton. With equal perti- | been ; and many other such like incidents which his fond pa- || 
nacity the parish sexton avers that the birth-place of Mr. Ack- | rents could in no other way account for, than on the score of \| 
worth was in an old wood-colored house in the centre of the || his deeply-reflective cast. Of many distinguished students has 
town. The other place mentioned as that where he first saw || this singular abstractedness been recorded. Every one has 
light, is a beautifully-retired little log cottage, near the first- | heard of the great Newton, who, ina fit very similar to those 
mentioned, and which was undoubtedly built by and once the | just spoken of, upon removing the cover of an empty dish, the 
residence of the worthy father of the subject of this history. — |eontents of which had been devoured by a friend, exclaimed — 
It appears that old Mr. Ackworth at different times inhabited ||‘ How forgetful we studious people are! I had entirely forgot- | 


ares 7 
|| there was less of prejudice and bigotry. 


amusing incident in a popular novel. Of precisely the same 
character were the amusing blunders of the immortal subject of 
this history. While committing them, his great mind was 
doubtless engaged in some of those vast literary prodigies and 
stupendous productions which astonished the world in after 
times, and to which I shall have occasion to advert in future, in 
less measured terms. 

The all-grasping mind of our young prodigy began to exhibit 
itself in another way, equally prophetic of his future greatness, 
although it was the undoubted cause of many severe flagella- 
tions he received at the hands of kind friends who saw not in 
his innocent studies, the indications of his future greatness. — 
His habits of severe thinking frequently led the young Ack- 
worth into the neighboring orchards, from whence, unless in- 
terrupted in his high aspirations, he generally returned richly 





ladened with the fruit of his enterprise. Sometimes, however, 
| his enemies would take pride in thwarting his laudable designs, 
ane taking advantage of his abstracted habits, which rendered 
jhim an easy prey to their machinations, play upon him some 
| designing prank that generally resulted in no more than the 
| personal inconvenience incident thereto, as his habits were hap- 
| pily not so easily overcome, and he would immediately return 
ito the same studious course. They however had some effect 
upon his spirits for the season. He was ever extremely sensi- 


tive, and the malice of his envious foes often caused him many 
tears. 

Amariah generally took little part with his companions in 
boyish sports, unless now and then indulging in the philosophic 
game of marbles. While other urchins were engaged in their 
romping sports, the young sage was usually found absorbed in 
his speculations, lying on the grass, or swinging on the neigh- 





boring gates. Sometimes he would be found on the banks of 


the frog-pond, and engaged in jerking pebbles at the lazy 


frogs, whose indolent habits seemed much to annoy the ever- 
active mind of the youthful philosopher. 





These thousand early indications of superior genius at length 


induced his father to consent that Amariah should receive that 


|| education which was to help him to that distinguished elevation 


he enjoyed in after days. When he was sixteen years old it 

was decided that he should be sent to the university. He ac- 
| cordingly commenced the preparatory studies under the instrue- 
tion of the Reverend Nehemiah Preach-to-sleep, the worthy pas- 
| tor of the religious society in New Scrambleton, who kindly un- 


dertook his ‘ fitting’ for a small tuition. That eminent. biogra- 
| pher, Dr. Johnson, remarks that justice requires that the names 
of the tutors of eminent men should be faithfully recorded, and 
‘I take exquisite pleasure in thus presenting to the world the 
|name of the man from whom the illustrious Ackworth acquired 
| the rudiments of his education. 

At the age of twenty-one he applied for admission at , 
| but for certain reasons, we will not detain the reader to detail, 
|he was refused. Nothing daunted — he pursued his studies an- 
| other year, and was then adinitted to another university where 
After the usual course, 


| he graduated and received his degree with honor to himself. — 


The president was often heard to express his deliberate opinion 
that young Ackworth would have stood very near the head of 
| his class, had not others more crafty got the advance of him. — 
| Amariah had been intended for the ministry, for which his ami- 

lable habits and philosophic temperament peculiarly fitted him. 
| But unfortunately at this time a slight accident somewhat re- 
itarded his progress in literature ; or perhaps it should be con- 


sidered in the main, fortunate, as it gave the strong powers of 
|his mind fuller chance for display than he would have found in 


ithe limited sphere of the ministry. His father’s funds, from 
| which his college expenses had been supplied, now failed. He 
shad been too liberal for his means, incited by the prospect of 
conferring an everlasting benefit upon his son, — and he now 
found that he could not afford the additional expense of edu- 
eating him for the pulpit, without drawing deeper upon his 
The litera- 
|ry career of Ackworth was of course for a season interrupted ; 


purse than its peculiar circumstances would allow. 


and, driven by that universal enemy of refined literature, pov- 
erty, he was forced to resort to some means to support himself 
and pay off some of the debts incurred during his college life, 


| 
4 
all these several buildings, and it is uncertain in which he re- | ten that I had dined!’ It was the same great philosopher whe || for which he had become responsible. Accordingly, with a 


sided when the future prodigy was born. My excellent friend | unconsciously used a lady’s finger for a tobacco stopper to the 





| praiseworthy spirit rarely exhibited in this degenerate age, he 


Mr. Kelton declares that the spot by him designated is the || pipe he was smoking, and who in another case furnished a most || immediately began his labors in the capacity of a teacher in the 








































































































































THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 








district schools in the neighboring towns. While in this employ 
an anecdote is often told, highly indicative of his active habits. 
It is asserted as an undoubted fact that he never taught twice in 
the same schoolhouse, and that many of his terms of three 
months were finished in as many weeks — the districts perfect- 
ly satisfied with his powers of instruction, so much more expe- 
ditious was he in communicating the required knowledge. — 
From this unequaled power arose the undisputed assertion that 
he began and finished more schools in a given period, than any 
other three teachers in the vicinity. Coulda higher compli- 
ment be possibly paid to this distinguished teacher, than this 
simple relation of fact ? 

The exceedingly active and restless mind of Mr. Ackworth 
would ill brook this contracted sphere of duty. He knew he 


was formed for a higher and brighter destiny than that of a) 
mere village pedagogue, and he longed for a better opportunity | 
for displaying the superior abilities he was conscious he pos- | 


sessed. It had ever been a favorite project with him to establish 


in his native town — for which he ever retained a deep affection | 


—a school of the higher order. To accomplish this he toiled 


with redoubled ardor. After several fruitless applications to the | 
capitalists of the town, with as many firm resolves—like the | 
immortal Columbus — not to desist in his plans, he at length) 


came to the conclusion to establish it alone, and upon his own 
risk. He procured a suitable building in the outskirts of the 
village, and gave it the name it holds to this day, of ‘New 
Scrambleton Academy.’ He was often urged to give his own 
name to the establishment, but his exceeding modesty forbade the || 
idea. Here he opened the first high-school ever taught in town 


and for a season his prospects were very flattering. It via, 


proved to him a losing concern in a pecuniary point of view. — 
The good people of the town never, to the day of his death, ap- 
preciated this laudable undertaking; they never became con- 


vinced of the everlasting benefits he was conferring upon them | 


and upon mankind. 
For some time, as has been said, this school flourished finely, 


and the sanguine expectations of the delighted teacher were full | 


in the path of realization. His object was never to attract the 


great number of scholars that so vainly swell the catalogues of’ 
other academies, and consequently it rarely exceeded nine. — | 


To these, in accordance with his primitive plan, he devoted his 
time and talents. 

Ackworth’s views upon the subject of school discipline were | 
somewhat peculiar, and he supported them with all his prodi- | 
gious powers. The following extract from a work which he 
prepared for the press the year he opened his academy, may 


serve to illustrate his views. It was entitled —‘ A Philosophical | 


Disquisition upon the modern mode of teaching the young idea 
how to shoot, commonly in use in the schools throughout the 
country: By Amariah Ackworth, A.B., Principal of New 
Scrambleton Academy, &ec. &c. Ke.’ 


‘The free and liberal use of the rod, without which it is as), 


impossible to rear up the young child in the way of truth and 
knowledge, as he should be reared, as it would be for the hon- 
est and worthy farmer to drive his cattle without the whip, o 
ihe sturdy and stalwart teamster to guide his frantic and head- 
strong horses without rein or bridle, is denied to the modern 
teacher by these false argumentators on the subject of discipline 


Without the frequent and timely application of this all-powerful | 


and omnipotent ruler of the fractious and unruly boy, it would 
be’ as impossible to try to stop and check the raging and devast- 
ating whirlwind, which in its reckless and unrestrained fury, 
spreads grim death and dire desolation over the before smiling 
and fruitful land, and uproots and upturns every thing which 


. a: 7 . | 
obtrudes itself in the path of the potent and merciless element, 


with a weak and impotent pair of broken-winded and groaning 
bellows, or to retard in its brilliant, flashing progress, the swift- 
winged lightning that 


Dashes from clond to cloud throngh thick and thin, 


} 


And puts on Death’s horrid, ghastly grin, 


with a tow-string, or to drown and outvoice the lugubrious bom- 
bulations of the uncouth thunder which bellows and echoes from 
sky to sky, from distant pole to pole,and whose distant rumbling 
shakes even inanimate and lifeless objects with fear and trem- 
bling, with beating and rattling on noisy, clangorous tin pans, 
as to attempt to instil into the stubborn and obstinate boy any 
principles but those of mischief and unruliness.’ 

The sublime truths so splendidly advanced in the above ex- 
tract were fully proved by the practice of the author in all the 
schools which he taught. A goodly cow-hide was his never- 
failing attendant in his school hours, and the rapidity with 
which his pupils flew over the pages of their tasks, spoke well 
for its ‘timely and frequent application.’ Notwithstanding the 
convincing style and unanswerable arguments he adopted, per- 
fectly tested by the unprecedented progress of his charges, he 
was once indicted by an envious enemy, for the same free use 


of the rod, and in spite of the mest eloquent defence ever heard |no doubt that the beautiful tribes would be found to possess 
at the bar where he was tried, which consumed six hours in its|| more of that faculty which distinguishes the painter, and the} 
delivery, and which was afterward published by him, he was || warblers more of that facult y which distinguishes the musician || 
amerced in a round fine, and permitted to depart in peace. —||— though the notes of birds, in their natural state, are not va-|| accused. 





the New Scrambleton Academy, and for a considerable period || love is probably greatly enhanced in the hentia tiie by the 
his scholars did not amount to more than one fourth the usual ||/charms of beauty, and in the singing tribes by the charms of 
number. Although it circumscribed the limits of his power of|| melody. Beauty and song are the means which nature has re- 
doing good, it did not in the least dampen the ardor of the inde-||spectively furnished them, by which they may render them. 
fatigable Ackworth. selves agreeable to the objects of their affection. Hence it is 

In the year —--, Ackworth was elected to the office of field-|| remarkable that the handsome birds, when engaged in court- 
driver, which his father had vacated with the express under-||ship, place themselves in an attitude which is calculated fully 
standing that his son should be the candidate for the place. It!/ to display the beauty of their plumage, while the warblers pour 


was with extreme reluctance that he consented to be run; but} forth an unusual strain of melody. The peacock, the turkey, 








the pressing invitation of the caucus committee by whom he | and the pheasant, which are celebrated for the richness of 
was nominated, and the wishes of his father, induced him to be || their vesture, whenever they desire to attract the notice or to 
a candidate. This election was the most heated ever known in|/ win the admiration of the female, expand their variegated plu- 
the town. Mr. Ackworth’s antagonist was a popular shoemaker, | mage, as if to display their personal attractions to the finest 
and his friends felt something of anxiety for the result. Their || ‘adv antage, 

fears were, however, totally groundless; Mr. Ackworth was | As a farther proof that the purpose which is answered by 





returned by a most triumphant majority, and immediately en- || these beautiful colors is to render the sexes agreeable to one 
'| tered upon the duties of his office. His toast at the dinner | another’s S sight, it may be observed, that in the early part of the 
|| given him by his friends just after, spoke fully for his patriot-|/ Season, w hen the time of courtship arrives, nature has provided 
ism. It was at the close of a most thrilling speech, in which | that the plumage of various kinds of birds should undergo an im- 
he portrayed in glowing language the dangers they had just es-| portant change. The male birds of certain tribes assume an 
caped. ‘The majority of the enlightened and patriotic free || entire change of habiliments ; the bobalink exchanges his win- 
voters of New Scrambleton — may they ever continue to show} ter garment of greyish brown, for one of a brilliant yellow and 
themselves as pure, as discerning, and as untrammelled, as at black — and the red-winged blackbird casts off his tawny suit 


|| the recent election.’ | for one of a glossy jet with an epaulette of the most beautiful 
| 





His already arduous duties were still farther increased, the | scarlet. During the same season, the warblers, after a silence 
of six or eight months, become suddenly vocal, and fill the 
groves with unceasing strains of piping melody. What is the 
succeeded to the office of representative in the state legislature,) Secret cause of this metamorphosis in the feathered creation % 
| had he consented to stand a candidate for that oflice. He how-| What are the useful ends subserved by this mysterious provi- 
ever declined, saying that his duties were already onerous, and| sion of nature ?— It is evident that these metamorphoses are 
he believed that, with his capacities, he could do more good in|, designed for the birds only in the character of lovers. Nature 
||the spheres in which he already moved. Nevertheless, he ac-| performs for them an office, which the reason of mankind 
||cepted the offices of President of the New Scrambleton, Tem-| teaches them to do for themselves. She clothes them with 
perance Society, and Curator of the New Scrambleton Lyceum, | beauty and endows them with song, at that season when their 
‘both of which societies he founded. In the lyceum he was, Stccess as lovers is greatly dependant upon the multitude and 
| particularly at home ; and in addition to all his prodigious duties,| power of their attractions. It is nota mere suggestion of the 
he was the principal lecturer and debater in this institution, fancy, that a poor male hemp-bird, that should not happen to 
until it and he finally died for want of nourishment. undergo his usual metamorphosis in the Spring, and should 
appear in the society of his yellow-breasted kindred, clad in the 
russet garb of Winter, would be obliged to sing to himself alone, 
without a partner to cheer his solitude. How wouid he be de- 
spised by the females of his tribe, while arrayed in the vulgar 
plumage of a plebeian sparrow! 


|;succeeding year, by his election to an office in the parish in| 


| which he resided. It was believed that he might have easily | 








THE PLUMAGE AND SONG OF BIRDS, 


| BY WILSON FLAGG, 





Original. 








These metamorphoses are undoubtedly the physical eflects 
Tr is a general opinion, that the colors which adorn the plumage | of some increase in the vigor of their health, at this season — 
of many species of birds are not subservient to any particular || yet nevertheless they are accompanied with certain important 
end — that they are mere accidents, unattended with any ad-|| advantages to the feathered tribe. It may seem unaccountable 
| vantages to the feathered tribe. But it is not probable that so|| that nature should not extend this favor to each of the sexes. — 
important a ciremmstance in the economy of nature should be|| Why does she exhibit such singular partiality to the males ?— 
useless or redundant. Even the hues of the foliage and blos- Why is the male bird alone endowed with the { faculty of song, 
/soms of plants are useful in reflecting and absorbing the rays, and the male bird alone ornamented with bright-colored plu- 
of light, as they are adapted or unadapted to the wants of veg-| mage 2? Why is nature so strangely negligent in providing for 
/etation. Let us now inquire what was the design of nature in| the personal charms of the female? The solution of this 
/spreading such a rich variety of tints upon the plumage of) problem is found in the different moral dispositions of the two 
| birds, and what are the advantages which they derive from | sexes, and by this apparent freak of nature, she has exhibited 
‘their ornamental dress. Do those gandy colors affect the vis-| her perfect impartiality. The truth is, that the female bird is 
ion of birds with the emotion of beauty, and serve thereby to 


} 
it 


less susceptible of the tender passion than the male — and on 
attract individuals of the same tribe toward one another 2 Or|| this account it is more necessary that the latter should be en- 
do they merely serve as marks, by which they are enabled to) dowed with superior charms whieh may enable him more 
distinguish their own species from all others? Tam persuaded | easily to conquer the indifference of the former. Again, it is 
that each of these purposes is subserved by this provision of, remarkable that the custom among mankind, which assigns to 
nature. She has clothed all the same species with uniformity, the male the office of courtship, and which many are in the 
that they may easily recognise their own kindred ; and she has | habit of considering a merely arbitrary institution, seems to be 
planted in their breasts an innate susceptibility to derive pleas- | proved, by the habits of birds, to be the general design of nature. 
ure from those colors and those arrangements of colors which | The male bird is obliged to woo the female ; the latter is never 
predominate in the plumage of their own tribe. In this respect || observed to act the part of a suitor; she never pays any ad- 
the colors may be said to possess an intrinsic beauty — as they | dresses to the other sex, and always appears to regard her lover 
affect birds of a different kind with different degrees of pleas- | with the createst indifference. Asthe male bird is a more ar- 
ure, according to their natural organization. There is, in the, dent lover than the fe male, the female, on the other hand, i 

| visual organs of all birds, an innate susceptibility to be affected | endowed with a stronger affeetion for her offspring. The affee- 
|| with the emotion of beauty by the sight of certain colors, and | tion of the male bird for his offspring seems to be but little 
|those colurs are such as nature bas shed most profusely upon || more than is necessary to keep him from destroying them, from 
|the plumage of the respective tribes. 

| But there are two remarkable facts connected with the plu- 


feelings of jealousy. Indeed, the female pheasant is said to 
| hide her nest from the male bird, on account of his propensity 
|mage of birds—the males being more beautifully and bril-|| to destroy the eggs. The female, notwithstanding ber compar- 
liantly decorated than the females, and the warblers having in | 


ative indifference toward her amorous spouse, is superior to 
| general less beauty than those tribes which are not endowed |him in many of the moral virtues — having a greater share of 
iM ith the giftof song. Itis likewise remarkable that, among || parental love, more diligence and constancy in performing her 
the warblers, those varieties which are clad in the plainest garb 


|| duties to her young, and more fidelity to the marriage vow.— 

are capable of the loudest and most varied melody. ‘The night-|| Of the truth of all these remarks, which may seem somewhat 
ingale and the mocking-bird, unrivalled in song, are exceeded 
by almost all the rest of their species in beauty. Nature has 


paradoxical, | have been convinced by my own repeated per- 


sonal observations. Often have I spent whole days in what 
provided those tribes which have not the attraction of colors, | money-getters call idleness, watching the movements of a single 
| with the attraction of song; and as those of one kind are |pair, until I became assured that the male is the more ardent 
draw n toward one another by the charms of beauty, those of || jlover, and the female the more dutiful parent. Small as are 
‘another kind are drawn toward one another by the charms of 


l iain aier Ab coins shit Or eg heresy ee | ‘ cet ake ; 
melody. If it were possible to make the experiment, I have)! of plumage nor the faculty of singing, she nevertheless in- 


| the personal attractions of the female, possessing neither beauty 


| Spires her mate with a more ardent passion than she is eapable 
\|of reciprocating; yet he is often guilty of flirtation with un- 
wedded females —an error, of which she can never be truly 


| It may be observed, that after the female begins to 


This unparalleled instance of persecution was a heavy blow to|| ried according to regular musical intervals, The passion of| brood her eggs, her partner sits upon a neighboring bough, and 
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anes must melodiously, at intervals, during the greater part of 
the day. But what is his object in pouring forth these enchant- 
ing strains? It would seem more romantic, more agreeable to 
our ideas of the moral affection which ought to subsist between 
them as a married couple, to believe that his object is disinter- 
ested — that he sings for her entertainment, while she is engaged 
in the fond assiduities of a mother. But he is really actuated 
py no such praiseworthy motives; his real intention is to call 
her away from her duty; he is coaxing her to join his com- 
pany, as her absence is extremely irksome tohim. Nature has 
provided against the evil of her compliance with his entreaties, 
by having destroyed in her breast that passionate regard for 
her mate, which he still feels toward her. She has transferred 
her affection to more tender objects; she has now become en- 
amored of her offspring — and vain are all his seductive arts 
to draw her away from her parental duty. But she cannot sit 
constantly upon her eggs during the whole period of incuba- 
tion. Though her fond parmer faithfully supplies her with 
food, she must leave the nest occasionally, to refresh herself 
with a little needful recreation. During her absence it becomes 
his turn to sit, and brood the eggs — but she finds it a hard | 
matter to make him attend to this part of his duty; he sits very 
impatiently, and often leaves his post before her return, for the | 
sake of joining her company. 

Nature has thus insured the preservation of the offspring, by | 
forming these different instincts in the dispositions of the male | 
and female. During the period of ineubation and of rearing | 
the young, the male is kept from wandering abroad by the | 
strength of his attachment to his mate, and the female by the| 
strength of her attachment to her offspring. [t must not be in-| 
ferred that the singing of the male bird denotes his perfect con- 
tentment and happiness. His song is a kind of cheerful lament 
for the temporary absence of his mate; it serves, however, as | 
a very agreeable amusement to the female during her voluntary | 
confinement; and should she miss his song for any unusual in-|| 








. : - . . | ° . bok : | 
terval, she immediately leaves her nest to go in quest of him ; || the correctness of our observations respecting their instincts. || 


and if he is to be found, to bring him back to his duty. Were 
the male bird to perish or to be destroyed, during the breeding | 
season, his widowed partner continues faithfully to discharge | 
the offices of a parent, until the young are able to provide for| 
themselves. On the death of the female, her undutiful mate | 
would forsake the nest and leave the offspring to perish, unless | 
they were so large as to require but a very little attention. | 

When the nest of a pair is destroyed, both male and female | 


Ihave spoken of the brilliant and variegated colors of the 
plumage of birds, as constituting a bond of attachment between 
individuals of the same species. , Nature has likewise, in the 
same instinct, provided for the preservation of the offspring. 
She has painted the eggs of the various tribes with a great va- 
riety of colors. Some she has adorned with a lively green, 
others with a sky blue; but on account of the limited number of 
distinct shades, she has ornamented the eggs of the majority of 
the feathered tribe with a speckled surface, combining the dif- 
ferent hues in,such a manner, that the eggs of any too species 
are rarely found of exactly the same colors. All the birds of 
the same species lay eggs of the same shade or combination of 
shades; and this circumstance enables them to distinguish 
their eggs from those of any other species. Itis probable that 
the color of the eggs of any kind of*birds is that which is par- 
ticularly agreeable to the sight of the parent; and it seems 
not unlikely that they are attracted to their eggs by that qual- 
ity, in part which causes them to be plundered by the school- 
boy. All birds evidently identify the eggs of their own species 
by their color; and hence, if the majority were not speckled, 
many different tribes must have produced eggs of the same 
shades, an account of the limited number of distinct colors, 
and thereby labored under great difficulty in identifying those 
of their own kind. I have frequently tried the experiment of 
placing the eggs of one species into the nest of another. Ifthe 


sook her nest, however exactly they corresponded in size. 
Domestication seems to render birds partially indifferent in 
regard to colors, and to change their nature in many other re- 
spects. It changes the plumage of birds no less than it 
changes their instincts. Thence we find turkeys and pigeons, | 
which, in their wild state, are clothed in a perfect uniformity | 
of plumage, assume a great variety of colors in a state of do- || 
mestication. Just in proportion, therefore, as any species of || 
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birds have become domesticated, it is unsafe to depend upon |; 








GENIUS AND INDOLENCE, 


BY M. MERCREDI, 





Original 





‘O Genius! thou immortal fire! thou heavenly inspiration ! 
thou transcendental instinct! thou soul of marvel-working 





utter loud lamentations, and appear to be in great distress. To} 
the female, undoubtedly, such an accident occasions real sor- | 
row — her lamentations are perfectly sincere. But the grief’ 
which is manifested by the male is purely sympathetic; he is| 
distressed on account of the bewailings of his partuer — but in| 
regard to the loss which she has suffered, it is rather a matter 
of joy than sorrow to him, She now returns to his company, 
and he becomes a much happier mortal than when he was sing- 
ing in solitude, while she was devoted to other objects. Thus 
we perceive it was for no vain purpose that nature created cer- 
tain birds with the faculty of song, which serves to keep the 
paired more closely united in their wedded state. 

The gallinaceous tribe, most of the varieties of which do 
not pair, are remarkable for the elegance and brilliancy of their 
plumage, which seems to be particularly serviceable to the male 
individuals of this tribe, above all others, as there is a greater | 
and more constant rivalship among them, than among those 
who observe the institution of marriage. They are remarkable | 
for a note which answers instead of a song, which is called 
crowing, by which they call the females around them. On ac- 
count of the rivalship produced by their habits of polygamy, 
the males are greatly adicted to fighting, being for this purpose 
provided with spurs; and the most powerful individual ofien 
occasions the destruction of many of his rivals. It seems to be 
the design of nature, in regard to this species of birds, which 
includes the turkey, the peacock and the pheasant, that the 
most beautiful and most powerful bird, which is commonly the 
loudest crower, should be the sultan of his tribe, and assemble 
in his train the greatest number of wives. It is remarkable 
that the females of this species of birds have a natural dispo- 
Sition to follow the male which is most distinguished for the | 
elegance of his plumage, and which exhibits the most ability to 
defend them. 

There is a melody in the cheerful notes of all birds, which | 
causes them to harmonise agreeably in concert. Let the dif-| 


ferent tribes mingle their various songs in one united chorus of 
warbling, chirping and cawing — it forms an agreeable harmo-| 
ny, and no bird suffers disturbance from any of the sounds. | 
But atthe momenta ery is utttered distinctly in the midst of 
this concert, all the warbling immediately eeases. The cry of} 
any one species seems to be understood by all others. The 
common poultry will often commence cackling, upon hearing| 
the screams of a robin in distress. The cry of birds is not al- 
ways louder than the song of the same species, but it has a dif- 
ferent modulation — a modulation which excites the emotion of 
fear in the breasts of all kinds of birds. The modulation of 
their cry approaches nearer the minor mode in music — that of 


| Byron was a genius. 


greatness ! — How ecstatic must be thy kindlings in the bosom! 
| how divine the consciousness of thy power! Ah, how unfortu- 
‘nate that I was not born a genius!’ 

| ‘A genius? pray what is a genius?’ interrupted my school- 
' mistress, a very sensible and amiable matron who just then ap- 
| proached me. 

‘ A genius is one, born with an inward something, by which | 
|he grasps principles and arrives at conclusions intuitively —| 
an omnipotent something, which enables him to accomplish | 
stupendous achievements. There are not many geniuses. | 
Mrs. Hemans was a genius.’ | 





‘ Genius, then, is a peculiar something communicated to a 
|few favored ones, which qualifies them to see the depths of| 
knowledge by intuition, and achieve mighty things without ef- | 
fort? Pink of philosophers! perfection of philosophy! By- 
ron was a genius? 


tain so much trashwith so little poetry? Why are they not | 
equal to ‘Childe Harold?’ Mrs. Hemans was a genius ?} 
Why then were her earliest poems so much inferior to her later | 
productions ? Dismiss these meaningless vagaries about ge-| 
nius, M., and apply yourself assiduously to intellectual im-| 
provement. Too often have they extinguished all ardor in in- | 
dividuals who promised well to shine in the firmament of intel-| 
|leet with uncommon brightness. 





Dismiss them at once. No 
| one attains eminence without diligent and toilsome application. | 
| Industrious toil is the true means of merit and success, M., | 
while indolence makes the dunces.’ | 

I did not fully assent to the doctrine of my excellent old 
schoolmistress, but a new thought awoke in my brain. I re- 
| flected, and reasoned, and tasked my memory for facts in the 


history of distinguished characters, and finally with no little | 
dogmatism adopted the conclusion, that nineteen intellectual no- 
| bodies out of twenty, are indeed the offspring of indolence ; — | 
that nineteen fail for want of effort— vigorous, ceaseless, | 
mighty effort, — where one fails through want of mental power. | 

‘ The true disciple of wisdom disdains all exertion,’ says the 
Indian Sage of the school of Sankhya Patandjali. This is a 
principal axiom in his philosophy; but it is false and unsound 
at heart, nevertheless. 





The doctrine of summam tranquilitatem 
is a piece of pernicious and abhorrent heterodoxy, as any one 
may see by deliberately surveying himself in his relations to 
the world, and knowledge. Ours is nota kind of being that 
can be spent wisely and happily in slumber. Weare endowed, 
not with universal tuition, but with high and glorious eapaci- 








their song nearer the major mode. 


Why then do his ‘ Hours of Idleness ’ con- | 


thrilling excitement of motive, fixes itself in the foundations of 
character, like canker, and sheds a poisonous mildew through 
every part of the most powerful mind. It turns strength to im- 
becility, and the indolent man sees his neighbor, with pow- 
ers far inferior to his own, sweeping on to the goal, toward 
which he makes no advances. 

How often, and how truly are we told, that the temple of 
fame stands upon the top of asteep and elevated mountain ! 
| The way to it is toilsome and obstructed. No mortal was ever 
|born within the courts of that temple, or ever commenced exis- 
tence on the summit of that mountain. 





To take our places 
there in the genuine grandeur of merit, and look abroad 
| upon the world, and gaze up into the heavens, and fully enjoy 
ithe boundless prospect, we ‘must ascend,— and to ascend we 
must toil.— But how few arrive there What numbers do 
| little more than commence a trial! Many a youth, as he stands 


upon life’s threshold, turns his eyes upward and contemplates 
| the glory and magnificent splendors of the temple, until the fires 
|of enthusiasm kindle in his soul, and with an ardor excited by 
ithe noblest ambition, he longs to wander in its halls and climb 
| upon its towers. Impelled by suce promptings, he forms a high 
| resolution, and decides to enroll his name with the names of 
| the great and good of all ages. He begins to tuil up the ascent, 
|until, what with enticements to ease and pleasure, and what 
| with the asperity of the path which seems to grow more and 


. ° : > | P ° ° . ° 
eggs exchanged were of a different color, the bird always for- || more forbidding, his enthusiasm cools; his enervated resolu- 


|tion falters ; and, relaxing application, he soothes himself with 
the conclusion, that he can somehow succeed with less toil. 

It happens to him as an ihfallible consequence, that he ulti- 
mately realizes the gains of a sluggard. 

Some of the finest lessons of practical wisdom are learned by 
tracing the developement of character in others. The true na- 
ture of principles is most impressively presented in example; 
and when I see capacities of an uncommon order in a man, 
who, by yielding himseif to sloth, sinks into obscurity and use- 
lessness, I invariably recall those lines of Herder. 

Hadst thou a foe, and wouldst thou wish him ill? 
Ask but for slow-consuming indolence, 
Then other ills will follow in its train. 

Not long sincé-I called on an acquaintance, a professional 
| gentleman, who in native power of mind is superior to many 
|that have filled very prominent places in the attention of the 
| world, and whose literary advantages from his childhood, have 
| been of the highest order. ‘I feel very dull to-day — uncom- 
| monly dull — exceedingly dull,’ said he, with a lazy half yawn, 
| which I protest was sickening. He uttered the truth undoubt- 
jedly. His words and manner were pure exhalations from the 
| permanent state of his habits and character. He is dull and 
| we all feel it. His mind is dull; his influence is dull; his life 
| is dull ; —dull — dull — dull as drowsiness and death. Morn- 
|ings he lounges in bed; afternoons he lounges in the reading- 
| room; the monotony of his laziness being now and then broken 
| when he happens to have a little professional business. From 

those iron, yet delightful habits of study, which awaken genius, 
generate its lightnings, and temper its bolts, he recoils as from 
a Procrustan bed. Simply to perform the manual labor of cop- 
|ying the complete works of Walter Scott, would occupy fifty 
such men during a life of fourscore years, and I doubt not that 
it would then be left unfinished. 

As there is nothing more completely hostile to the nature and 
end of our being, than indolence, so there is nothing more 
completely wretched and detestable than character formed un- 
der its influence. Unnerving every spring of energy and shut- 
ting up every channel of ardor, it reduces the mind and habits 
toa state of stagnation. Would you have an emblem of such 
a state of character? Take the fetid pool, whose waters are 
dead and filled with creatures of corruption, whose surface is 
covered with a green scum, and exhales nauseous effluvia, 
and whose atmosphere is filled with contagion and death. As 
an emblem of it, this is inimitable, and fails only in being much 
| more amiable than the original. 

‘A continuity of attention forms one of the characteristics of 


genius,’ says D’Israeli. ‘ Inerediiili yndustria — diligentia 


|| stngulari,’ said the ancients in their descriptions of individuals 


eminent for merit. ‘I have passed fifty years at my desk,’ said 
| Buffon. This is genius in its true character as it really exists, 
and Jet no man hope to realize it without decision and perse- 
| verance in the severe toil which it always has demanded and 
always will demand. 








THE MIRACULOUS SPRING, 


BY ONE WHO WENT TO IT. 





Original. 





A miracle! a miracle! — The Multitude. 





AmonG a people accustomed to implicit obedience to ghostly 


| dictators, the working a miracle —or rather, the enduing an 
ties, which constitute us for action ; and, by a permanent law of|| event with plausible supernatural agency — is an imposture of 
intelligent being, their use is made the condition of charac- || easy accomplishment and of easy belief. 
ter. Diligent exertion leads on to knowledge and eminence, || ery of a spring of water, by a hill-side on a newly-made road, 
while indolence consumes the sinews of talent, deadens the I near a city of Lower Andalusia — which, ere it had fairly oozed 


Such was the discov- 


| 
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Sane its asthe ane wr subjected itself to the verdict ot| visible beyond it. 
| nearly perpendicular, stood what I could liken to nothing but tw; 
— Mercury his name |/a tomb above ground — being an unshapen and unsightly ne 
of old, Aquarius his modern christening — who had graciously || '|of rude masonry, plastered over with clay — about ten feet in 


analysis, was imputed, by ecclesiastical decision, to the saint 
who presides over travellers and thieves 


created it for those athirst in his service ; and fully credited by | 
the laity, especially those not ‘in cities pent,’ as a miracle as| 
genuine as that of Horeb. 

‘The Miraculous Spring’ had become the exclusive subject 
for conversation among the terfudias, or tattle-clubs, of 
of Lower Andalusia ;’ 
the fair magpies, who ventured to unite the fourteenth and fif- 


teenth letters of the styhabet, in answer to their interrogatory, | 


‘lave you been to the Spring of Saint Aquarius?’ Less a 
5} s H 


penance than a pilgrimage, alone or a la gallant, to the spring | 


in question, could not have been expected from the judgment 


of flighty females, for having omitted to indulge a propensity | 


peculiar to their sex, and which was so disliked by Blue 
That the utterance of ‘ 
ance, was, however, 
myself one, pro. tem. — of the ‘club’ of Las Senoritas Inquisi- 


evident enough to all the male members — 


tivas —the Misses Inquisitive, when, in reply to the general 


No, the said misses enjoined upon us, by way of sentence, the 


indulgence of our curiosity, and chose for an object — the Mirac- | 


ulous Spring. 
The 


lusians, bel 


ensuing Sunday afternoon — the turn-out time of Anda- 
eld me, and my whiskered and moustached elub- 
mates, pressing on in a crowd to the newly-discovered spring, 
there to gratify a passion well nigh fatal unto Fatima. The 
road, for about two miles, was along shore, affording us a full 


view of the Mediterranean, with proud keels parting its azure | 


liquid anear and afar, and its wa 
the strand in hoarse yet harmonious murmurs. 
concourse were unprovided with some earthen utensil, in which 
to carry home the water of relief; for a conviction of the salu- 
tariness of the spring — induced, probably, by the decision that 


ordained its origin —had been added to that of its miraculous- || 


ness ; and many a premature expression of gratitude was ren- 
dered in alta voce to St. 
a-sick to become their own doctors. 


Up the ‘newly-made road,’ which led over gradually rising 


hills, pressed on the motley multitude — their grateful ejacula- 


tions becoming more frequent as they approximated the scene 
of superhuman operations ; so eager and impetuous too, as to 
have defied a rivalship, unless among the crusaders to — Texas. 
A sudden stoppage of the human current ahead, and as sudden 
an advance thereof from behind, became the occasion of what 





fashionables, particularly theatre-going ones, delight to endure 





—a squeeze. Now might be witnessed the sights and sounds 


natural to too close affinity : — those burdened with pocket-books, 
compressing tightly their coat-tails between their arms — duen- 
nas adding to their dragon aspect, and drawing nearer to their 
persons their bird-like charges — unattended females ‘looking 
unutterable things,’ and some seemingly delighted with their 
bleckade, as though it would hem in for them a Phaon*— 
portly monks, of every order, forbidding irreverent friction 
against their consecrated garments, yet ever and anon displaced 


from their rock-like position by the uncerem ynious he aving of 
} 


-* 


he human surge — oificers on half-pay and on none, loudly re- 


eretting the absence of their Toledos’ — panie-struck 


‘trusty 


nymphs plying their beads for a Quixotte — masculine vineyard- | 


women assuming themselves the champion prayed for — and, 
nor the least amusing of the jumble, way-side confectioners and 


fruiterers protesting, with alternate oath and entreaty, against 


making chaos of their merchandize, and against adding rilis of 
sweetineats to those of aqueous fluid, now trickling musically | 


down the hill-side, and 


Pursuing soft their meandering way, 


Until they join theiy native main. 


It may seem strange —but I really did not feel any thing like 
alarm at the halt, nor do I recollect of any particular passion 
having reigned ascendant from the moment of the stop to that 
of the start; though I decline averring that one emotion — 
heedfulness, might not have been even unduly active, had my 
purse of twelve brilliant doubloons been the occupant of my 
coat-pocket. In fact, I 
+} 


lieve was the cause — tiresomeness, and an involuntary desire 


ascribed the stoppage to what I still be- 


of rest. Years agone, I had myself mingled in the youthful 
department of the anniversary processions of the Washington 
Benevolent Sccicty —I have yet the Farewell Address, neatly 
printed in 32mo, and then attatched to my neck ala medal — and 
well do [ recollect the frequent halts cf our juvenile band while 
marching through the streets of Boston. I supposed then that 


our intervals of rest were intended, and, naturally enough, I 


entertained a corresponding supposition as to the halt of the less 





er years and ina 
Aqua- 


rius, where, if he will, the reader may imagine himself or me 


disciplined procession in which I walked in aft 
country not my own — the procession to the Spring of St. 


— it is immaterial which — now safely arrived. 
The part of the road we had now gained, had been cut 
through the highest of a series of hills, and somewhat resembled || 


a gorge — the level country and mountain-ridged horizon being | 


‘the city | 
and soundly was he sure to be rated by 


Jeard. | 


the word of denial’ incurred this pen-| 


yes rushing to and breaking on} 
But few of the | 


Aquarius, for having enabled those | 


At one side of the,cloven, hill, which was 


| 
height, the same distance in length, and of proportional width ; | 


‘the hill itself served for one side, and ‘at its sloping extremity, | 





\] 
| 
| 
| 
\] 


————— 
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health is in danger every moment that I delay the Shifting of 
my clothes.’ 

I then requested his warders to walk on toward the hotel, 
saying that I could question him as we went. The prisoner 
cast an imploring glance at me which begat suspicion jn my 
mind that all was not yet brought to light. Mr. Gray and the 


| fronting the gorge, or defile in the shape of a crescent, was a}! other villagers pressed close upon Quarles and myself, while | 


| narrow, arched entrance ; it was indeed a gloomy-looking fabric, | 
and far worthier the name of Charon’s 
Hygeia’s grot. 
structure, we urged us on in the press, amid the grating and not 


Eager to view the interior of this repulsive 


unfrequently the breaking of brittle household appurtenances, | 
unwisely withdrawn from their province. 
pretty much in the manner of box-office warfire during infatu- | 
ation-time, we gained the dread door-way, and, quivering, looked | 
|| in. The sun’s rays, a moment unobstructed by a screen of!) 
bodies, illuniined the charnel-like place, disclosing to our gaze|| 


would insure them, if swallowed without ‘ making faces,’ a ro-|; aud a something like repentance was beginning to — it- 


The de-| 
i 
‘rously-con- | 


| siness and a plumpness like that of their confessors ! 





scent to the turbid spring was by five or six dang: 
| structed steps; yet even the possibility of a sprain — the cer-| 
tainty thereof, according to my dissuading companions — could | 
not deter me from tripping down them, in order to fill a phial with 
the cure-effecting liquid, for my own special benefit in future 
ailments ; which having done, [ quitted, with the celerity of a 
released debtor from his ‘ hali,’ the Dead Sea in miniature, and 
the sceming spectres stationed by its margin, and rejoining my 
mates with the whiskers and moustaches, fell in with them into 
the procession of carriers of miraculous water, now returning 
promiscuously to the city, there to test — perhaps too to contest 
|| — the healing properties wherewith ‘ ecclesiastical decision ’ had 
endued it. 

My phial of sickness-subduing water! It was my compagnon 
du voyage, when, in the billow-spurning Morgiana —as gallant 


a craft as ever obeyed helm, [ re-lived my cradle days on the 


|| wide, watery waste. It was long chief in my collection of An- 
dalusian remembrancers, and I had even hoped to have proved 
its pretensions, or rather those of its fame-spreaders, to honesty 
or to humbug. But Hygeia, hitherto, has not willed that I 
should attempt a process of proof, which in its result might con- 
found even sacerdotal affidavit, in matters of medical prescrip- 
tion—in other words, | have not been sick enough to take 
water for physic ; though L am not quite sure that I would not 

gladly swallow some of wena Aquarius, now, in behalf of 
a torturing cough, if, unluckily, a short time since, being sadly 

in want of * the ore whose nice is the study of * mankind,’ 
I had not 


‘rememb 


disposed of it at auction, together with my other 


rancers.” Having thus imprudently deprived myself 
of the medicinal restorative, which, like the last of the contents 
of Pandora’s box, may exist in the phial I filled at the spring of 
the patron of thieves, I do nevertheless earnestly hope that its 
virtues may not abate of their wonted effect by the change of 
proprietorship, and likewise that, in the iui of the auctioneer 


who knocked it off,‘ the purchaser will not regret his purchase.’ 





* A musk-and-laveuder youth of the poetic age, and very precious in the 
eyes of a fair lyrist, who, itis said, foolishly threw herself, in lieu of her 
harp, into the sea; aud ‘all for love’ —unreturned. Even our notoriously 
pecnniary age lias its Phaons — biography apart, its beauz. Ta truth, Phe- 
onage is HOW a becessary passport to patrouage. 


LOUNGER. 


Vite 


THE TAVERN 


NUMBER 


Original. 
I teer Quarles in the presence of his divinity in sad ease, sur- 
rounded by the astonished villagers, who wondered much at 
while the unre- 
served tenderness which she and Andrew now betrayed for 


seeing the lost maiden in satety and at large; 
each other, surprised some, and confirmed the suspicions of 
jothers. Greatly did the character of Margaret suffer in the es-| 
timation of the spectators, and perhaps a slight suspicion rest- 
ed on the mind of Andrew that the mutual absence of Quarles! 
and his betrothed was a aed that deserved investigation. | 

Be that as it may, 
tachment a secret, and he set out to escort Margaret to her fath-| 


Andrew no longer thought of keeping his at- 
er’s house. Some rude jokes were pussed, at their expense, as 
I thought it would have 
vell to interrogate Margaret before her departure, but 


'soon as they were out of hearing. 
been as 
I judged from the sly looks of the rabble, that they considered 
ies matter wholly explained. [I was not disposed ro let it go so. 
[entertained not a doubt of Margaret’s purity, and conceived 
myself cailed upon, as a friend to Andrew at least, to require | 
some explanation of the raeful dentist. 


‘| ‘Mr. Quarles is not yet to be liberated,’ said I to two fellows 


about relaxing their hold. 
Quarles looked at me with some surprise. ‘I did not expect to}, 


! 
who had held him, “put who were 


toll-house than of'| 


| 


{ 


1 ing,’ said I, : 


questioned him. 

‘Do you know where Margaret Farnum was, last night 2?’ 
said I. 

His look of surprise was so natural, that | at once exculpat- 


jed him from all share in her wanderings. ‘ Indeed,’ said he 


After much jostling, || —‘is it on her aceount that you have thus pursued and insult. 


jed me? I can assure you, gentlemen, that I am not the fa- 
‘vored man you take me A grim smile cracked the 
fakes uf mud which were already turning white and dry on 
his cheeks. This speech was answered by 2 


to be.’ 


a roar of applause 


a pool of muddy water, and forms of ghastliness and emaciation | on the part of the audience, and Quarles looked like a revived 
stooping to fill their vessels with an element which they belie ved|} man, His wig was brought him by a boy , about the same time 
. - z ? 


self in the group, when I continued, ‘ At the risk « f being 
thought a Yankee, Mr. Quarles, I w wall ask you if you have 
no objection to tell where you spent the night.’ 
Mr. Gray smiled, and said to me in a whisper, 
fair to press him so far. 


‘It is hardly 
We have every reason to believe him 
innocent of the crime which drew us together, and I am not 
sure that we do not owe him some satisfaction for this Wrong, 

But Quarles answered to my question, after some hesitation, 
‘If any of you suspect [ have committed any crime, you had 
that I may defend myself’ Nothing 
more could be said, until Mr. Gray, happening to recollect one 


better name it, in order 


incident that happened when Quarles was first captured, said, 
‘What did you mean by saying that Margaret Farnum was in 
her grave 2?’ 

‘I did not say that she was—I thought if she was missing, 
zrave,’ was his answer. : 
you meant,’ replied 
Who did 


she might be in her 
‘You began to say that it was not her 

Mr. Gray. 

you mean was in her grave if not Miss Farnum 2’ 
‘Tsay that I meant her,’ said Quarles. 


‘You do not answer very coherently. 


3ut you did not know that Miss none was missing —] 
believe her name was not mentioned to you.’ 
Quarles appeared puzzled, and the suspicion gathered force 
that he was not without guilt, however innocent he might be of 
the original charge. Ney ertheless, we did not feel authorised 
in persecuting him any farther, and I told the two men to let 
Qnuar 


I then rehearsed to the company my late scene with crazy Nan- 


he professor go. les walked quickly toward the hotel. 
vy. They generally suspected that the skeleton must have 
been stolen from the doctor’s office in the neighborhood. We 
repaired thither, and found in the office a young student busily 
engaged over his books. He started and evinced more alarm 
at seeing us than the occasion seemed to require. 

* Good morning 


g, John,’ said Mr. Gray, smiling. 


‘Good morning, sir,’ said the student. 

‘ We have just been on a foolish chase in search of Quarles, 
the dentist, and are now come to inguire about your skeleton. 
It is gone, I presume.’ 

The onde nt turned very pale, and answered, 
was good for nothing.’ 


‘Well sir—it 
‘Then you gave it to crazy Nanev, I presume. We thought 
that she had stolen it, and if so, it was our intention to have re- 
turned it to you.’ 

The young man’s alarm seemed to merge in astonishment. 
He looked first at Mr. Gray, then at me, and finally at the faces 
of all that were near him. 

‘It was rather a foolish business,’ said he at length, witha 
forced laugh, ‘ but pray, how came you to suspect the dentist 2 
The cowardly rascal has told you all, I suppose. 
trust a man again whose hands tremble. 


I will never 
The fellow swallowed 
a pint of New England before he could be prevailed on to han- 
dle a spade,’ 

‘We do n’t understand each other,’ said Mr. Gray. ‘Is not 
the skeleton gone which used generally to stand in this long 
box in the corner 2?’ 

sy no means,’ said John, briskly opening the case —‘ here 
he is as large as life.’ The airy frame of mortality grinned 
forth upon usa rayless smile. 

‘Then your skeleton is not stolen after all!’ cried Gray. 

‘No, indeed,’ said John, now began to 
*O,no—I did not understand you. 


understand. 
A mutual mistake I pre- 
Of what skeleton did you speak 2?’ 


who 


sume. 
I then stepped forward. ‘IT happened in the woods this morn- 
and saw crazy Nancy folding to her bosom a skel- 


eton, which she pretended was her lover, and we mistrusted 


|thatshe had taken away yours, as we could not otherwise ac- 


jecount for her being in possession of such an article.’ 
| young doctor surveyed me with a look of contempt. 


The 
He was a 
big-headed, heavy-moulded country fellow, and as I am rather 
| modest i in my address.to strangers, he no doubt thought to look 


find an enemy in you,’ said he. ‘ You must be sensible that my | me down without trouble. 
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‘T guess you must be mistaken, young man,’ said he with a 
sneer and a strong provincial accent. 

‘No doubt you perceive that Iam a stranger,’ said I, ‘and 
u have acquaintances in this company — but if I did not think 
such carrion wholly unworthy of my anger, I should honor you 
with the title of a villain !’ 

Hereupon John began to bluster and look like a man whose 
dignity has been entrenched upon. I coolly turned to Mr. Gray 
and observed, ‘ We will go to the graveyard, and if I mistake 
not, we shall see the marks of Mr. Quarles’spade. This green 
booby, here, does not look as if he slept much last night.’ 

‘ll make you prove it!’ cried John, clenching his fists and 


yo 


approaching to the door of the office. 

‘You don’t think they have been digging up the dead!’ ex- 
claimed Gray. 

‘ Such things are sometimes done,’ replied I, ‘ and I think the 
confession of this squire of the lancet ought to convince us 
that such was his employment last night. Need Il say more 2” 

Here John became outrageous, and seemed very eager to 
prevent us from going tothe cemetery. This only increased 
the desire to go, and the village rabble set out, followed by Mr. 
Gray and myself. On our arrival at this earthy hall of death, 
we discovered that a grave had been opened; but it had been 
carefully filled again. There was no doubt that the depreda- 
tors had worked at their leisure. 
they had mistaken the monnd, and opened an old grave instead 
of " new one. The hint of John, about the pint of New Eng- 
Jand, scemed to account jor this bungling work. An old pick- 
axe was picked up by one of the boys, and on the handle we 
read the initials, ‘A. B,’ 

‘Tt is Doctor Bolden’s axe,’ said Gray, ‘but I will not believe 
that he ever countenanced the rascals in opening graves.’ 

Just then some of the party raised a cry,‘ There he goes! stop 
him!’ [looked and saw John galloping by. I made no doubt 
that he was flying from justice, and so it afterward proved. 
We now determined to seek Nancy and deprive her of her 
loathsome prize, for the purpose of seeing it decently replaced 


in its resting-place. We then conferred together respecting | 


Quarles, who, we doubted not, had been active in the unnatu- 


ral business. Mr. Gray thought it would be better to caution | 
him to quit the village, ‘ for, said he, ‘ there can be ho doubt | 


that he and his companions were in search of the body of Jane 
R 


before yesterday ; and should her relatives get a hearing of the 
a pi | 





aflair, nothing would save him from a troublesome prosecu- 
tion.” 

We now turned our steps homeward. The rabble appeared 
anxious for more adventures, but nothing offered as a bait for 
farther riot. 
Caroline again came out, and after watching and scrutinizing 


We had reached the poor-house, when crazy 


us with an anxious countenance, at length burst into a wild 
laugh, clapped her delicate white hands to her fevered brow, 
and retreated into the house. 

‘What means her singular actions 2?’ asked I. 

‘She dreams ’— said Mr. Gray. ‘She has not forgotten the 
cause of her melancholy illness. She was once the companion 
of Margaret Farnum, and both were considered very interest- 


ing girls; but love, the cause of all the misery in the world, has! 


wrought her ruin.’ 


‘Whom did she love ?’ inquired I. 


‘A singular being,’ answered Gray —‘a youth whose char- 
acter was a strange compound of virtue and vice.’ 


‘And he died 2?’ 


‘No. Worse, much worse than that. Tle committed a rob-|| 
bery, and now languishes in the state prison. Caroline was de- 


votedly attached to him. But you know what the love of an en- 


thusiastie young girl is, better than I can tell you. Well, sir,|) 


Frederick, for that was his name, was considered a very smart 
young fellow, although rather wild, and he had some extrava- 


gant notions — not exactly such notions as yours. He went 


much farther in his romance than you. He was considered as 
honest as the Rule of Three, and so he doubtless wa’, but he 


had suffered some wrong from his relatives, and he seemed 
wholly set against the world —all but Caroline. Her he loved; 
but what was the love of such a wayward being worth — a man 
that could love only one person inthe world? He was study- 


ing medicine with Dr. Bolden; but his thoughts were on other 


things beside medicine. So, for want of any thing better to ex- 
ercise his imagination on, he must enact the part of Robin 
Hood. He actually established a rendezvous of robbers, a short 


listanee fr : : 
Cistance from the village, and commenced operations by attack- 


Ing the mail stage with about a dozen confederates, all dressed 


3ut it was also evident that | 


, a respectable young lady who was baried here day | 


itive to compassionate her sufferings. They are all hardened 
| against her.’ 

‘Monstrous!’ cried I. ‘You do not say that she has rela- 
| tives who are able to take care of her ?’ 

‘Indeed I do!’ said Mr. Gray. ‘She has uncles and aunts 
| who are wealthy, but they are what you would call very world- 
ly people.’ 

‘Not exactly,’ said I. ‘Not worldly but monstrous — un- 
jnatural. Has the poor girl every comfort that she needs, or is 
|she treated as the poor of the town generally are 2’ 

‘I have reason to fear that her superior attainments and 
| beauty do but provoke the ill will of the vulgar wretches with 
|whom she lives,’ answered Gray. ‘Ido not think they are| 
friendly to her. She retires to a small room in the garret, 
where she continually weeps and calls upon her Frederick. | 
|She is nota wanderer like Nancy, but shuns observation, ex-| 





|up and runs out of the house in the distracted manner that we 
saw her in to-day. She thinks the officers are in pursuit of 
Frederick. His capture still remains fresh in her mind, 
| I at once resolved to visit Caroline, and inquire into her sit- 
| uation. 

‘Surely,’ said I, ‘ your village isa seat of romance!’ 

‘You can make it so,’ replied Gray — ‘ but I see nothing ro- 

mantic in plundering honest people on the road, and pounding 

| stone in the state prison,’ 


‘But the maniac girl’ —said I. ‘Surely, such wild and un- 


what he has to say.’ 


tures. 

| § Well, Andrew,’ said Mr. Gray —‘ you are quite a gallant! 
|| quite a knight errant, to protect the damsel Margaret and bear 
|| her off before we had an opportunity to question her. I did not 
}| know that you were acquainted with her.’ 





Andrew laughed gaily, and said, casting a meaning glance 
at me, ‘I thought it best to question her in private.’ 
‘And what news?’ said Mr. Gray. 


“sure and said — 

‘She tells me that —she is very well.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Gray —laughing — ‘I leave these things to 
ithe boys and girls. They have a droll way of understanding 
each other. 


3ut [hope you mean well by Margaret. She isa 
fine girl, and deserves fair dealing from the hands of any young 
man,’ 

‘No doubt she will have it, sir,’ cried I, for I perecived that 
'Andrew was growing impatient. The old gentleman now 
turned off to go to his factory, and I waited until Andrew should 
He remained silent some time. 
‘Nothing unpleasant I trust ?’ 

‘I don’t know. 


open his heart to me. 


Indeed I do not know!’ said Andrew. 
‘But [never knew Margaret to keep a secret from me before.’ 
‘Does she not account for her last night’s absence 2’ 
‘Yes, as far as I have any right to reauire it. Youknowshe 
is not yet my wife.’ 


‘Ts she in the habit of thus playing truant 2?’ asked I. 

‘Not in the night,’ answered Andrew, ‘ but her mother says 
that she has often spent half a day in wandering no one knew 
whither.’ 


| ‘And now Ido remember that when I was at her father’s 
house, she was absent, and the family sat down to dinner as if 
unconscious of her delinguency. 
reason for these practices ?’ 


Pray, does she not give any 
|| ‘She says that she has a reason for her conduct, and that I 
| will one day know it, but begs me net to press her on the sub- 
ject. What could I in honor do more than to make no farthe 


inquiries? But it is the first secret with which she has not en- 
jtrusted me.’ Andrew said these last words ina melancholy 


/ tone, but we now met the surgeon. 


MUSICAL MUSINGS. 


NUMBER IL 


Original 


| 
| 


| 





| MUSIC. ITS HISTORY. 


Music, — sphere-descended maid. — Collins. 


Ir would be a pleasing task to trace the history of Music to an 
origin, which should seem a common one ;— whence dificrent 


i|nations have, at diverse periods, derived it; and which, in it- 
| ° . . . 
|| self, should bear evidence of having furnished the ground-work 


in singular green frocks. His companions fled as soon as a pas- || of every theory at any time or times in vogue, relating to the first 


Senger showed a pistol ; but Frederick stood his ground, and 


Would actually have carried the day, but that the horses started, 


|, dawnings of the science of song. Yet, though the argument 
founded upon any hypothesis that might be raised upon the 


as’ he was standing between the wheels, and he was knocked || subject, might, to the minds of some reasoners, be devoid of logi- 


down and run over 


disabled for the time, and taken. 
C 


He is now in the state prison. 


|| é es ‘ 
|| pages which antiquity has left us, upon which are stamped such 


never been restored. Hers is a pitiful case. She was an or-|| ent ages and different nations upon this interesting speculation. 


Phan of good family and education, but could not find a rela- || Leaving the poetical fancy of the musical spheres as a beautiful 





|cepting when there is a noise in the village. She then starts || 


common beauty ! such — ah! here comes Andrew. Let us sce || 


Andrew approached with a woful expression on his fea- |} 


Andrew was ata loss for a reply, but recovered his compo- || 


metaphor, and devoid of that weight which every argument 
should intrinsically possess, I will take a cursory view of the 
various accounts that are left on record, as to the earliest dawn 
of music as a science, or its practice as an art, in the world. 
And first, of Instrumental Music. — At an early period, in 





the history of the first human faenily, we read ef a father or 
|teacher of all who played upon the harp or organ. Jubal, a 
son of the family of Cain, was the first man on record of whom 
we learn any thing as founding a science, which has ever been 
most highly valued, even froin that remote age. From this we 
may be justified in the remark that the Creator of the universe 


sanctioned the noble art of giving breath to the ‘swelling or- 
|gan’s pipes,’ and a magic sacredness to the vibration of the 
| solemn harp-strings, as a powerful aid to man in chanting the 


praises of Him who had made the world from nothing This 


| record shows us then, that instruments of inflation and of per- 
cussion or collision, were of a date almost contemporary with 
the creation. Various mention of them is made in the serip- 
tures, and these collated with historians of early date, show us a 
gradual iinprovement in their construction and general use, and 
keeping pace with that increase of light and scientific knowl- 
edge which were developed in successive ages. Timbrels,cym- 
bals, psaltery and harp,— the pipe and organ, are often referred 
to in scripture, and in the works of ancient writers ;—and to 
them — to the simple arena of the days of which Virgil sang, 
and the ‘ unequal reeds,’ with which the strains of the heathen 
Pan were chanted, are we indebted for all our melodious instru- 
ments. 

The Greeks were indebted to the Phoenicians for whatever of 
music as an art they can boast. The first music mentioned in 
their history is that of the Jd@i dactyli, which was performed at 
the feast of Jupiter, being merely a rythmical clash of swords. 

dut the lyre was the first regular stringed instrument of which 
we can learn any thing as existing among the Greeks; and the 
account given by their own writers of its origin is not unamus- 
ing, though of course as a part of the national mythology, im- 
aginative and fabulous. Horace tells us that the lyre was in- 


| vented by Caduceus-bearing Mer 


eury, uncer the following cir- 
cumstances. This wily patron of thieves had abstracted a por- 
tion of Apollo’s herd and appropriated them to his own peculiar 
use, and sough! some cave unvisited by the beams of the day- 
god, where he might secure his booty unmolested. As he was 
entering his den at the foot of an Arcadian mountain, he ob- 
served a tortoise feeding. which he killed and ate. The shell 
afforded him an amusement during his dessert, — and by draw- 
ing a thong carelessly over it, le was pleased to discover its 
capability of producing a musical sound, Out of the thongs of 
the exen’s hides, he made strings which he fastened upon the 


shell, and thus m: for himself a new kind of music to divert 





himself withal during his solitude. That this was the com- 
monly received account of the origin of stringed instruments, 
is apparent from other facts. The lyre held by Amphion in the 
celebrated Grecian groupe in the Farnese palace at Rome, and 
many other antique relics, especially the ancient celestial globes 
or zodiaes that have come down to the present age, on which 


are represented lyres made of the entire shell of a tortoise with 


'lthree strings, seem to be corroborative of the narrative just 





given, which thus proeceds : — Mercury afierward presented his 
lyre to Apollo, who methodized the art of playing upon it, and 
by the aid of the Muses added other strings to extend its com- 
pass. Pindar calls it‘ the lyre of seven tongues ; ’ but, upon con- 


. Lain led to form the opinion that the 





sulting anether authori 


on to their more ancient nechbors, 





Greeks owe even tits trad 
the Egyptians. Certain it is that the Mercury who is described 
as having invented the lye, is the same called by the Egyptians, 
Hermes Trisinevistus ;— and an obelisk erected, as is supposed, 
by Sesostris at Helic polis, presents to the eye of the curious the 
fieure of an instrument furnished with two strings, which 
allowed — such was their consirection—of being tuned in 
fourths, so as to produce a deptacha or seventh,—and in 
fifths, so as to give an ectave. Moses was skilled in all the 
learning of the ‘Eoyptians, and thus we account for the music 
of the Israelites, so intimately asseciated with our ideas of the 
customs and manners of that ancient people. 

But wherever praciica! music may have originated, one thing 


is certain. In Greece it was more cultivated than in any other 


|| country of which we have any history. Need I in support of 


. He was not dangerously hurt, but he was |/ cal foundation, I cannot forbear taking a single glance over the | 


aroline lost her reason, as soon as he was convicted, and has|/ records as go to show, at least, the prevalent opinions of differ-| 


his assertion, do more than allude to the Pantheon of that love- 


t 
ly land? Apollo with his seven-tongued lyre—the Muses’ 
throne dancing to his magic notes in beautiful cadence — the 
oak-crowned Bacchus amid his shouting crew of jovial wer- 
Her pocts too —the brute-in- 


shippers, — all proclain it true. 


spiring Orpheus, whi, as it is feigned — 


Drew stones, trees, floods, 








by the sweet strains of his harp — whose lyre was pleced among 


ithe stars after his death, and near whose tomb the nightingales 


sang with sweeter melody than elsewhere. And Homer—a 
lrieht to call whom ‘son,’ seven cities have contended — He- 
} 


siod, the sweet Boctian. whose drowned corse entranced dol- 
: 
| 


phins drew on shore — the burning Sappho — vine-crown d An- 


| acreon, and all that undying host — whose numbers yet are 


| 
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a 


chanted throughout enlightened nations, — her poets too, were | old arm-chair in the corner ; — now let poor Henri go and take || He had felt a glow of pride when he first received the public 
{ | possession directly. — I’ve just been over and consulted Dr. La|| approval of the mathematical professor ; his bosom beat high, 

We learn that Pindar, who was a native of Thebes in Boe-|| Roche, and he says, ‘Send him out of Paris, by all means;||when led up by a distinguished literateur —a friend of hig 
tia, was the son of the musician Scopelinus. He lived about | these warm days are ruinous here.’ So, ma chere mere, order || mother, and presented, with a whispered intimation of his noble 
five hundred and twenty years before Christ; upon his lips, || the carriage, and we’ll taste the dame’s wine and omelets, and || promise, to the king; and within the month, his young blood 
while yet in their lyrical infancy, it is said a swarm of bees || be back in season for the opera.’ | had thrilled in his veins, when he read his name in the public 
were attracted to settle —a presage of his future eminence in | The individual whom the blithe little lady’s proposal most || journals, in the report of the commissioners of the crown, as 
the divine science. His odes alone remain of all his lyrical|| nearly concerned was an invalid youth on the verge of man-|/ one of the most devoted recipients of public instruction among 
performances, and these have been beautifully translated by Mr. || hood, who but the day previous had yielded to his friends’ en-|| the youths of the capital --but these feclings were nothing 
Wheelwright, a clergyman of the English church. The muse | treaties, and broken off his connection with the Polytecnic||/now. Never had Henri St. Pierre felt so proud and so happy, 


all musicians. 


} 








of Pindar was almost ever employed in celebrating the exploits | School, where he was rapidly rising in the estimation of the |}as when he led out, as his partner in a rustic dance, the fair 
of victors in the Grecian games —and thus did Simonides of | professors and the love of the students. The latter distinction || peasant girl of Montmorency. 


Cos also strike his lyre. | cost him little but the free play of a fine natural disposition, || Ill 
A curious affair to an American is his first French breakfast, 


The poet of the Iliad, to whom, as such, all Greece was not)| which won human regard by the very laws of sympathy; but | 
content with paying honors — but worshipped him as a god, wool the winning of the former was a long and wearing trial — not | . ; 7 : : 
was not, from all that has come down to us, a practical musi- || to the will, but to health. Studious devotion had all but broken | The hour, the viands, the toute enscmble, is quite unique. Au- 
cian; although such are the euphony of his language — the | down his vital energies. Still there was good ground of hope, po be it remembered, was ‘a retired half-pay officer,’ if such 
rythm of' his lines, — and the numerous allusions to music con- | and Henri entered the little apartment so well described by his || wae be applicable to _— who had hen the state some ser- 
tained in his poems, that one is naturally led in this connection, || sister, With a strong presentiment that it would witness his res-|| Vice’ by taking care of a score of Parisians When they most 
|| needed nurturing ; therefore was she at liberty to keep metro- 


to enquire into the probable state of the art at the era in which | toration. 4 ; : é 
|| politan hours, albeit she lived in the country. 


‘Tiis is the most charming resting-place I ever 
Homer wrote. This era it is difficult to settle, as the accounts || knew,’ he exclaimed, sinking into a corner of the arm-chair, 
of the great poet's birth are diverse, and by no means easy to | and resting his cheek upon its cushioned side —‘ why, Aurelie, 
be collated. Yet the best reason exists to warrant us in the be- | what pretty flowered calico it’s covered with !— where did you 
lief that, beside the lyre, the flute and trumpet were in use in | find such a pattern ?—and, pray, what is it stuffed with — 
Homer's time. | thyme, mignonnette, or sweet-briar ? — I think I smell them all. || 


The sun had 
| been up for some five hours or thereabout, and she and her good- 
iman Jean were yet at their dejeuner. A basket of luscious 
|| grapes, a newly-opened bottle of Burgundy, and a substantial 


pate, were yet to be done justice to. 







The mythology of the Greeks contains a curious tradition, | 
touching the flute. Minerva was wont to play upon this instru- || 
ment in the presence of Juno and Venus, who ridiculed her by 
mimicking the distortion of face caused by her exertion to per- | 
form with skill upon it. Minerva, though the goddess of wis- || 
dom, was yet of a sex not unapt to dread a diminution of per- || 


I declare, it’s a couch fit for an Eastern beauty or a luxurious 
Greek.’ 
‘La! Mons. Henri,’ said the gratified dame, ‘ what a notion 
you ’ve taken to that old chair!— why, it is n’t to be named 
the same day with your mother’s niche sofas or saloon chairs.’ | 
‘Poh! Aurelie — you do n’t know what hard, cold, comfort- | 


sonal charms — she fled to Mount Ida, and convinced herself of | less things they are ; to be sure, I never took note of such mat- 


the justness of the ridicule she had received, by looking at her||ters when [ was wel!; but O, Aurelie, you don’t know how | dawn, and come in looking like death itself. 
face in the fountain that flowed at her feet, — threw away her || childish sickness makes us.’ 


flute, and denounced death to him who should find it. Mar- 
syas, a piper of Phrygia, is said to have found it,— and upon it 
made so great proficiency as to be tempted to challenge Apollo 
to a trial of skill, which resulted in the Phrygian’s defeat and 
death. It is probable that Marsyas was the earliest performer 
‘upon this instrument, and perhaps its inventor. The fable of 
his having discovered Minerva’s flute, no doubt conveys a beau- | 
tiful compliment to his style of performance upon it. There | 


was also in the time of Homer an instrument called the synix, || 


said to have been invented by the Sylvan deity. It was a flute 
| 


consisting of seven unequal reeds. 


Horace, who lived sixty-three years before the Christian era, || 


was a Roman citizen, and thus whatever may have come to us} 
through his works upon the subject of practical music, will fur- 
nish us with an important link in the chain of its history. In 
his epistles, he tells us that formerly only very simple wind-in- 
struments had been used, having but few ventages,—but that 
there was none which could vie with the Roman trumpets. — 
He is supported in his complaint against the loudness of these 
instruments by other poets of a nearly contemporary date ; who, 
being obliged to raise their voices to an inconvenient pitch, 
while reciting or chanting in public, were thus cheated of a sat- 
isfactory display of their vocal as well as poetical talents. — 
That such was the faete for vociferous music among the Greeks, 
may be inferred from an anecdote related in history of a flute- 
player, named Harmonides, who, at the Olympic Games, intend- 
ing to electrify his audience by the intensity of blast, com- 
menced a solo upon the flute so violently, that he breathed his 
And tradition tells us that 
at these games the trumpet-players used to make it a subject of 


last breath and died upon the spot. 


special congratulation to have escaped rending their cheeks, or 
bursting their blood-vessels. 


| 
So far had Greece directed the progress of this science, un- 


der the four Roman emperors —and particularly under Nero, || 


who is said to have regaled himself with music while Rome 
was burning before his eyes, — music was cultivated as an ob- 


|ing of the chair as he spoke. 
| : ; 
| *Come,come! Mons. Henri,’ returned the old nurse, turning 
| 

| 

| 


| 


good heart; I’ve seen sickness enough in my day ; thirty years 
ago, when Jean made that chair, I expected to die in it hour by 
hour; but here Lam, you see, and it’s all for taking courage. 
| Life will cling even to a worn-out frame, as the scent stays in 


| 
so long, long ago. 


| supper, if it please you, you can walk up to the grove, yonder, 
and see our peasant girls dance; ’t will do your kind heart 
good to see so many kind faces.’ 


| II. 

| Henri St. Pierre was endowed with an imagination so vivid, 
| that his associations bound him to the past with a strength that 
|rendered it well nigh as real as the present; these, revived 
|through the senses, he lived over scenes and recalled emo- 


| . . - . 7 . . . . . | 
| Hons with an intensity of feeling little short of that which they 
| originally excited. Physical causes had now quickened ten-| 


| fold the natural susceptibility of his nature. His long, bright 
‘dream of scholastic eminence was interrupted, and he was, for 
| the time being, free from the interruptions which social life in 
| the metropolis imposed. Hence his mind was singularly open 
| to new impressions. 


| 
| It wasa mild June evening when, guided by the lights glim- 
| 


| mering distantly, Henri made his way through the little village | 


|of Montmorency, ascended a wooded hill, and joined the group 
| of spectators who were enjoying the sight of the rural ball. In 
|an open space among the trees, where the ground was worn to 
;an almost marble hardness, were collected some forty peasant 
| girls, tastefully arrayed in caps and kerehiefs of snuw-white 
muslin. Upon cords which extended over head were hung 
many lamps, and around the circle were numerous rough 
benches, for the accommodation of the weary. 


away to conceal her own tears, ‘you must n’t fret; keep up a 


| the dry herb-grass which my goodman stuffed that chair with, | 
Take a nap now, if you can, and, after) 


At the first | 


‘Well, Aurelie,’ said honest Jean, ‘ you ‘re looking more 
cheerful than for a month past ’— 

‘And good reason have I, Jean, for a weary month has this 
last been to me. Such a worry as I ve been in on Mons. Hen- 
pao et lad! To be sure, he’s coine } : 
ris account — poor lad! o be sure, he’s goine home won- 
derfully improved — the more ’s the miracle, I say. Every 
|| blessed night of the dance has he staid out in the damp till near 


I would n't have 


A tear feli on the glazed cover- | taken it so to heart, if, after all my weary waiting and watch- 


ing. he had n’t ever refused the least refreshment till next day 


at noon. Now you know, Jean, if the lad had caught his death- 


a-cold, it would all have come of my advising him, the first 


night, to go and see the dance ; but who would have dreamed of 
his getting so interested in such things — he that was always so 


| bookish-like ?’ 

| ¢Tt’s all natural, Aurelie, and, in my mind, if he ’d been 
dancing these three years back, instead of being mewed up ina 

| Paris college, he ’d been a thriving fine fellow now. Bat, as 

|| you say, the lad ’s marvellously improved, and, seeing he ’s not 


suffered from your thoughtlessness, why, Aurelie, you need n't 
{worry any more. There! I hear Madame St. Pierre's carriage 


—run to the gate, while I get the lad’s trunk down.’ 


|| It was true, very true —as the old people said —that Henri 
| 


St. Pierre had improved in looks and healt. Marie Florian — 


the lovely peasant — had been his physician. At first, the pres- 
ence of the young Parisian, and his obvious devotion to ‘the 
Pride of the Village,’ wasa subject of jealous observation. But 
no one could long withstand the quick benevolence and winning 
manners of the student, and he was soon on familiar terms, and 
in favor, too, with every attendant on the rural balls, from the 
violin-master to the veriest little farm-romp whom courtesy alone 
admitted to the fete. 


ings he improved —listening and gazing, and then hurried to 


Every moment of the long Summer even- 


the cottage, wearied with excitement of feelings more than fa- 
tigue, to throw himself into the arm-chair, and think and think 


and dream and dream of Marie Florian. Numberless were the 


air-castles he there built, of which she was mistress, old Jean 


warder, Aurelie housekeeper, and himself lord. On the dancing- 
ground he garnered up sweet looks and naive expressions, to 


ponder over and revel on inthe old arm-chair. He never spoke 
of love to Marie, and Marie never thought of loving him; he 
only regarded her as a blessed dream, sent for a while to cheer 
his existence ; and she thought of lim as a kind young noble- 
man, whom ill health kept at Montmérency, and who found the 





7 = ae | dances i Ww Q “asi asti ‘ rself a pleasan 
| sound of the violin, the dancers arranged themselves, and were | dances in the wood a pleasant pastime, and herself a pleasant 


\| 
; ; : : : | ss - e . . artner. ittle nage was that shor at ) 10- 
ject of luxury. The gentle monarch just mentioned, employed | soon tripping back, forth, and round, with a lightness and ease || P itner. A little golden age was that short month at Montn 


: . ; ee Z a! she peas i Stas, lrency to Henri St. Pierre, and the most delicious of its moments 
five hundred singers and musicians, — thus seeming to furnish that made the most care-worn spectator clear his brow, wreathe || "©" Li tl Id hai is A i rt isi d 
a contradiction to the poet’s belief that in the world there was |! his lips, and remember his childhood. Henri had not been on || were pagsed in the old arm-chair, weaving glorious visions, an 

|| the ground five minutes, before the ball, the music, and the 


|| Polyteenic School, were alike forgotten. 


rearing splendid ideal fabrics on the basis cf one dear little re- 
Nanrght so stockish, hard, and full of race. 


> 
> 


ality in the shape of a beautiful peasant girl. 
IV. 


Autumn had fairly begun. The fashionable world came pour- 


t mnsic, for the time, doth change his nature, 1 . Immediately opposite 
J.F.0. i. seen at intervals, as the several couples fell back —-sat a fig- 
|| ure in the prevailing costume of the party, but with a glance, 
a smile, an expression so essentially individual, as to absorb 


|| the attention of the sick student. She was busily talking with 


THE MAGIC ARM-CHAIR, 


OR, THE POWER OF ASSOCIATION. 


|| ing into the metropolis of France, from the German springs, the 


| 


| : cules |! Swiss mountains, and the shores of Great Britain ; and Madame 
|her nearest neighbor; Henri, of course, could not hear the| 


| 
BY uw. T TUCKERMAYN. || tof | : nee ‘ed ; it - Pierre grieved in her heart that the awakening season 
|sound of her voice, but he fancied, nay, he was convinced th¢ . . 
are | ti as dunt pie pee: “d ‘!\ changed not the moody demeanor of Henri. The color had 
Giciciaar 1 the words came forth beautizully moulded by the lips and fra- || ‘ 


: te gee || again disappeared from his cheek — gloom was upon his spirit, 
— | grantly propeiled by the breath ; and he did n’t doubt, nay, he | 


An slicht, withal, may be the thines which bring 


‘ Pe and no bright Summer days were at hand to revive the one of 
| was absolutely certain that they were words of kindness and | * 


Back on the heart —-—-——_——., — Byron. || dissipate the other. He pined for his sylvan goddess. 
sit || truth —that they came from the heart, and that that heart was || : ihc. Sees na 
E: Blanche again came bounding into the room — performing 


||—another’s, perhaps. The start with which he involuntarily | : 4 

| received the thought, called him back to himself. At this mo-| at: mene pineention mye ie: well-earned oneties <f Me Seer. 
| ment, there was a pause in the music; the dancers sank upon | ; 
lthe nearest benches, and the hum of voices was all at once|| ‘I! ve just succeeded in inducing him to go to the Palais 
at Montmorency, and she’s got the nicest little spare room you}| doubled. Scarcely aware of what he did, St. Pierre made the Royal with your friend Monsieur Le Roy.’ 

ever saw, with a window latticed with honeysuckle, a beautiful|| circuit of the assembly, and wo-ked his way to the side of the 


full-length chalk Napoleon over the fire-place,and a delightful | beautiful peasant, just as the call was made for a new dance. 


‘A nappy thought, ma mere!’ cried pretty Blanche St. Pierre, ; 
‘ P " - : i } ‘ -re s > 19 yp? 
as, half-waltzing, half-skipping, she glided over the polished Where 's Henri, ma mere ? 


| 
ss ‘- | 
floor of the saloon ~ ‘ our old nurse Aurelie has taken a cottage | 


Blanche gave three rapid twirls, that her rising color might 
not be perceived, and her mother continued —‘ Would that you 
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THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE 
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had another of your nets oaghie, Blanche, for poor Henri _— | Might pass through life as through a pageant’s scene, of 1823, I was a member of the Ohio University, and lett that institution, expect- 
” ved so effectual.’ From joys to follies fluttering, and ne’er think jing to return to college to pursue my studies, in the Winter ; but cireumstanes 
the last prove Upon the fate to which mankind is doomed unnecessary for me to state, prevented me trom joining my class at that tane, 


‘L have, I have, ma mere. I saw Aurelie this morning, ae 
she told me that Henri fell in love with an old chair in her cot- | 
| 
tage ; and so, yon see I ’ve bought it, and there it stands cosily | 
; 

in the poor fe llow’s room, above.’ | 
‘Q Blanche, how silly you ‘ve grown ever since’—a step | 
was heard in the passage. | 
‘Since when?’ inquired the gay girl, turning away as if about | 


| 


to commence a reel ; the door opened, and in walked Monsieur | 


Le Roy. | 
‘ Where ’s Henri?’ again asked the young lady, entering her 
mother’s boudoir after a three hour’s (ete-a-tcte with her visiter. | 


‘Up stairs!’ was the reply. | 


But as an ill far distant, and which seems 

Almost like an illusion — thus is saved, 

To bow in penitence before His throne 

Of mercy and of love. WwW. E. P. 
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TREMONT Tur ATRE. — Mr. ou Mie. Wood, with Mr. er 





Even the high-spirited Mademoiselle St. Pierre checked her | 


steps and almost her breath, on entering the invalid’s chamber. || 


There he sat, in the old position, in the old arm-chair. His eye | 


joomenannes anewengagement on Monday evening. Mrs. Wood 


was in fine voice, — and the performances of that evening were | 


|exceedingly creditable to the stock-actors, 


paint SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1835.|| 


land I was induced to seek, in the Western part of the state, a person with whom 

| Tcould prosecute my studies during the Winter season. I heard of a cempetent 

| teacher in Warren County, of which Lebanon is the shire, situated about thirty 
miles from Cincinnati. He had excited no small degree of interest among the, 
few who were capable of appreciating his extraordinary attainments in classical 
literature. — This man was Francis Glass, the author of the 
‘The Life of Washington.’ 

| 


following work, 


The unpretending manner in which the book is given to the 
| public is worthy of notice. 

A word or two respecting the Latinity of the work which is here presemted to 
'the public. —To say that it is offered asa specimen of finished Composition, 
would be to assert what is not the fact, and what the 
been spared, would never have ventured to maintain, 





author himself, had his lik 


The battle of Bunker Hill, or, as it is called in Mr. Glass’ 


|| table of contents, 


Collis Bunkerii prelium memorabile,’ is an 
event so truly American, and which appears so fresh in the lan- 







with the exception | 
as weak, and the choristers somewhat sleepy. | 


was fixed as by a glad spell, anda glow was upon his cheek | that Mr. Johnson w 
and brow. as though images of beauty and gladness were throng- | Mr. Wood 
ing upon the temple of his fancy. 


displayed his usual good qualities, very happily. 
And thus it was. 


The sight | There 
of his former dreaming-place was as an enchanter’s wand 


was altogether too much noise behind the scenes, during 


{| the performance ; and this want of propriety has become very | 
every gay flower on the rich chintz smiled upon him as in the ||, 


days of his first love ; the fragrance, the very touch of the | 


amazing latterly, inso much that we have been requested to ask 
Mr. Barry to remedy the evil; 


| 


and therefore do so, with the | 








cushions, the very feeling that he was on his old ideal throne, | hope that a correction may be made, which will be creditable to || 
bronght back the spell that bound him. Marie Florian was va the company and pleasurable to the audience. | 


fore him ; he saw her smile ; he heard her voice ; he was happy The choristers, Mr. Knaggs especially, will be good enough 


In the arm-chair, day by day, were his visions renewed, and, | not to murder propriety by tossing the head and reeling the 


with a quiet contentment, he doted on them till, with the lapse || body. It is a pity that the first lesson has not been learned. | 
of time, they faded far into the background of the picture of A portion of the audience are in the habit of opening the box | 








his life. | doors and leaving them thus, to the no slight endangering of | 
‘T’ve just come from Montmorency,’ said Blanche one day,!||jealth. This evil, on the part of the audience, should also be 

breaking in upon the student in his accustomed nook. | corrected. | 
‘What ’s the news there ?’ inquired he, with an air of indif- | 

ference. | Tue New Encrann Macazine is to be united with the | 
‘Why, that beautiful Marie Florian is married.’ | American Monthly magazine at New York—and the next| 
‘Well?’ number will be published in January, with the latter title. Mr. | 
‘ Admirably !’ } Benjamin will still continue an editor of the work. From the | 


‘O, I’m glad of it!” he exclaimed fervently. And so he|/combined power which these works possess, a very reputable 
. a . . 1} . . 
was. His love originating in the heart, had been transferred to || periodical may be expected. 


the imagination, and through the power of association he had || 





passed through all the stages of an early passion, and now | Wasnincton CorresponDENcr.— Our readers may expect | 
looked back upon his month at Montmorency as a beautiful epi- || letters from Washington during the Winter. They will be free | 
sode in his being — beautiful as a real circumstance — still more || from political prophecies. 


beautiful as an ideal and retrospective experience. | 








The last time*I saw Henri St. Pierre, he was standing beside || To Correspoxpents. — Clio is assured that he is wholly ig- | 

Monsieur Le Roy, as his sister’s groomsman, looking the very |! norant of the person concerning whom he writes. The defence | 
| 

picture of health. People marvelled at the change; and when || js scarcely worthy of publication. 


the curiosity of friends was not otherwise to be quieted, Mad- 








ame St. Pierre used to take them to our hero’s chamber, seat | 


; E : 3 : Vs <GTON ita.— as been said that ‘ re ics are | 
them in the magie chair. and relate this tale. The realists Wasminetown Vira It has been said that ‘ republics are 


ungrateful.’ But if the universal sentiment of unqualified love | 





would hasten away with a shrug — the idealists would listen . ; cet ‘ 
- : . j;and veneration that pervades all classes of the citizens of the 
with profound interest, gaze reverently upon the chair, and ery, || 


|U nited States at the name of Washineton, be a test to the truth, 


‘Char ft? 
Charmant! , . 
| of the assertion, we can throw it back as an aspersion upon us, 





|at least in reference to him whose proudest monument is erected 
THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS, in the hearts of his countrymen. 


aa : The childrensof a grateful country are taught to lisp the | 
riginal, . . . Ti » | 
: i name of Washington next to that which filial love places first ; | 


Sap as thou art, O Sickness! thou hast yet 
Some few redeeming traits; and though thy scourge 


manhood connects with it all that is noble in our nature, or 


worthy in life; and age renews the vigor of youth, at the talis- | 
Whatever, | 
therefore.is written, with reference to the life of that wonderful 


Come sad and heavy to the buoyant heart, 
Weaken the limbs, and make the pulses chill — 
It often brings a cheering influence, 


To * purify and save.? | man, is sure to meet with respectful consideration at least. —| 


manic sound. It is a most worthy enthusiasm. 


‘an ; os The writer who gives a new illustration of his moral greatness, 
rhe mind of him , | 


Who, clothed in Health’s bright raiment, treads the earth 
As an eternal scene, is seldom prone 


or who presents new forms to the impression of his virtues on 
the minds of the youth of our nation, is a benefactor of no or- 
To look into the future, save to gaze 

On prospect of new pleasure, and to count 

Those moments lost not subject to its sway : . 
ile thus would wish to live. If thought of death 
Intrude a moment mid his fancy’s dream, 

He seeks to banish the unwelcome guest, 

And hopes ’t will ne’er return, 


dinary class. Our children have been taught to admire, in their 
classics, the worthy and virtuous names of antiquity, and have 
connected them with the charms of poetry and song. Why 


should not classic literature, the graces of poetry, and the inspi- 





ration of song, be impressed into the holy service of rendering | 


But when the change, | honor to our country’s highest benefactor ? | 
Which blighting Sickness brings upon his frame, 
Presents the sad reality that death | 

Vill soon Jay claim to all — in that dark hour, 
His mind will wander to his actions past, 


And look to life beyond. 


We were gratified, therefore, in the examination of Mr. Glass’ | 


|Wasninaronu Vira. It is a curiosity in letters, that this bio- 


graphical sketch should have proceeded from the recent wilder- 


dieiieih guage emphatically and exclusively of the learned —in the dia-| 
ie then dim eye, 

So sunk and hollow, sheds a trembling light; 
The weak, chill blood meanders throuch the veins ensi.’ 
In sluggish flow, as though ’t would cease its course ; 
Through the shrunk flesh of sallow, ghastly hue, 
The weakened muscles play ; and, worse than all, 
The lungs, inflamed, to the contracted chest 

Now firmly cleave — with pain exhale their breath. 
Within that hour of grief, when all is gloom, 


lect of Mr. Glass’ diplomas of merit,‘ scripsi in Republica Ohio- 


Were we not certain of Mr. Reynolds’ tenacity to truth, we | 

. . . . | 
might be led to suspect some latitude of embellishment to the 
romantic manner in which he became possessed of the manu- 
script, and the occasion of his becoming editor of the work. win | 
| What a subject for reflection has Mr. Reynolds given in his'| 
the fearful thought, preface, speaking of the author! | 
Which draws new vigor from the frame’s decay, | 
A moment falls on earth’s vast resting-place, I now visited his house for the first time. I shall not attempt a descrij tion, | 
“as . p <2 } ov goods } Ps > 
Then turns to Heaven above. nor do I ¢ rate, when T say, that his worldly ds and chattels, of all de 
scriptions, could not have been ‘eold for the sum of thirty dollars. 


And life seems near its close — 





°*T is thus the ill, 
Which oft appears a grievous scourge to man, 
Is to his good condusive 


The manner in which the editor became acquainted with Mr. 
Gites servos Glass, we shall give in Mr. Reynolds’ own words : 
To purify the heart for death’s embrace, 


, ' : The following classical production came into my possession in so singular a} 
Or teach it how to live ; for he — who else 








ness of our land, and that its pages should appear in the lan-| 


guage in which the deeds of ancient heroes have been celebra- 
ted, that we present an extract, im the confident belief that our 
reade rs will hardly object to see the veracious deeds of their 
fathers recorded in the language of the beautiful fictions and 


| poetry of antiquity. 


Sub Maii mensis finem, regi: e plurime Bestoniam adventabant, Howe, 





| Burgoyne, Clintonicque, ducibus inclytis, imperantibus. Haud longe a Best nia 
}collis, bomine Bunker, situs est, quem colonorum ainipulus, Junii die decimo 





| sexto, cepit, euunque munire instituit; tantaque diligentia operi incubuit, ut, 
| priusquam jucesceret, aunimentum vallum@que castris pene circunyeccrit. 
Quod ut videre copie regie assidua tormentorun majorum, omnigenorum.gue ar 

}} morum ignivomerun, oppucnatione, opera solo cequare, propugnatoresque vallo 
| fossaque dcdepellere cnixe conabantur Coloni, Gunen, al) opere non cessab ant 
meridiemque circiter munimenta omnia perfecerant: que Americanorum anda- 
cia duces Anglos adeo eifcravit, ut ad collis Bunkersii radices peditum legionem 


|| exponerent. 


Copiwe regiw# summa virtute collem ascenJerunt; cum autem Americanorum 


Valio Castrisque apprepinquarent, tantus giondium pituabearui imber in eos 
subito est efiusus, ut torrentis ritu, per semi-horam, caderet. Credes tam infi- 
Nita facta, ut milites veterani, se stragem terribiliorem nunquain vidisse cont 

terentur, Dux Howe, cujus virtus hac pugna clariosime perspecta, paulirper 
fere solus permansit, pratectortun milituuque parte Madina aut occisa, aut vul 
nerata. At tandem, ec piis recentibus adventantibus, Americani dare terga coacti. 
Oppidulum, quod de domibus copie celonice propugnabunt, quodque eis inter 


pursnandum, perfugio erat, incensum fuit 


In hoe pralio, pro numero pugnantinin, cede major utringue facta, quam in ul 


la alia pucna, quie totiu hi spatioobtigit. Ex parte Britannorum, mille homines 


cadebant ; quingenti insienes viri de numero Amecricanorum, eo die, luce care- 
bant; in his fuit Warrenius, 


medicus privciarus, orator disertus, vir patrie 


amiantissimus, qui cives suos in Anglorum doiminationem injustam accendere 
haud destitii, Hic pralio facto, copie colonica propucnacula aggeremque hco 
excelso contra Carolopolim fecere ; agilitate andaciague hosttum animos pereul- 
sere, eo Magis, quod, velerani Britanni suam Jandem virtutemque predieante 


militiam provincialcim ex animo despicere solebant, Presidium Bostoniense, ad 
inedis extremum, jain diuturna obsidione deductiumn, 


We are tempted to make another extract. The description of 
Mount Vernon is so graphic, and it recalls events so dear and 


so holy to American tecli 





g, that we are sure no apology is re- 
quired. 




















Hic, autem. non alienum videtur, locum, berois nostri presentia eelebratum, 
paucis depinge Vernonius mons, ripa Virginiensi Potomac tiuminis, bi duo 
milliaria latum, pulchervime situs cst. Mens iste acclivis pedibus ducentis na 
su rat, cnjus fas'iviuim ‘ucera decem continet, et in medi plicliate a net 
villa epparet. Domus frons, que flumini contraria, portieu nonaginta sex | 
longa, et Viginth alla, decoraiur. Aiw nemoribus fruticibusque variis omiantur ; 
pro-pectus a fronte inigros valde delectat; syiva, insuper, parva, que secun- 
dum ripas fluminis Potomac pertinet, Anglicanas, et Atacricanas bestias, tem fi 
ras, quam cicures, alit. He res, una cum navibus, que fiumine lebunt le 
cum istum prersus jucun.tin reddunt. Parvulum trans rivum, a parte septon 
trionali, campus latus seeetes, et pascna, creges multos et aimenta orte 
tum, interim, fiuinen, et silve remote, culti colles, vallesque ad terram Marie 


pertinentes, crande aliquid spectantium oculis offerunt. 


Our object was not to write a criticism, but to present some 
of the features of the book, in order that the public attention 
might be called to its merits. It should be found in every school 
for languages, and in every scholar’s library in the country. 

We have long been inundated with fiction, and it is a relief 
to rest on a work of more sedate character; to change fiction 
for reality ; to leave characters that live only in imagination, for 
the no less enchanting but worthier deeds of ‘the father of his 
country.’ Poetry may chant its numbers, and romance may 
weave its thrilling fictions, but truth will claim precedence in 
storing the holiest and dearest sympathies of the heart; and, for 
all that is sublime in moral courage, all that is manly in noble 
daring, all that is worthy in patriotism, and all that is deserving 
in social life, points to our own Washington. 


Tue HorticeituraL Reeisrer, aNpb Garpnener’s Maca- 
ziNE. — We are happy to hear that this work enjoys a flourish- 
ing support. So intimately is the subject to which it is devo- 
ted, connecied with the happiness of man--his civilized con- 
dition. and the finest feelings of his heart that we cannot but re- 
eret that we have so slightly noticed, heretofore, this guid 
and herald. 

It is only two dollars a year, and is published by G. C, Bar 
ret. No. 51 North Market Street. 


Practica Purenotocy. By Silas Jones. — Boston: Rus- 
sell, Shattuck & Co. — This is a new werk by one of the mest 


successful lecturers on the subject, and is worthy of a place in 
every Phrenologist’s library. The sketches of distinguished 


| characters, near the end of the work, are highly interesting, and 


way, that I feel bound to give the reader the whole history of it. In the Summer } merit careful pe rusal. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, by the Author, in the year 1835, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


